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This publication was made possible by a grant from the Pren-Hall Founda- 
tion. The American Association of Junior Colleges is appreciative to Pren-Hall 
for its willingness to cooperate in this important effort, and it is hoped that 
through this document, many enforcement and correctional agencies will find 
the work-experience concept to be an appropriate addition to their manpower 
development plans. AAJC also expresses its gratitude to the members of the 
advisory committee who spent considerable time analyzing work experience as 
it might apply to these critical fields of public service. 

This document has been developed because of the extensive college course 
offerings in law enforcement, and more recently in traffic and corrections. Rec- 
ognizing that these courses began with considerable emphasis upon in-service 
personnel, there now is a need to insure their continued success through the 
enrollment of young high school graduates. Such enrollments should ultimately 
enable the criminal justice career field to recruit exclusively on the campus. 

It is important that both educators and administrators in the criminal jus- 
tice system recognize that if education is to be effective, there must be a con- 
tinuous interchange of information between all agencies and the educational in- 
stitutions. While it is improbable that we will ever completely bridge the gap 
between classroom and job, an effective work-experience program can better 
achieve the purposes of education for the public services. 

It is our hope, then, that the material contained herein will serve to en- 
courage and expand the opportunities for community colleges to enter into in- 
creasingly more responsible relationships with those organizations that main- 
tain the social order and our system of justice. 
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Introduction 



In the past, coordination between educational insti- 
tutions and the functional units of our criminal justice 
system has been worlds apart. The ideology that edu- 
cation and training were separate and distinct processes 
failed to recognize that when either process prevailed 
it was complimented by the other. Working on the as- 
sumption that this premise is correct, there has been 
an attempt to bring together these educational and 
training processes in a single concept called work ex- 
perience. 

In this publication the purpose has been to merge 
the two processes by: 

1. Defining work experience and stating objectives 
for a work-experience program 

2. Citing the existing types of work experience pro- 
grams and identifying how each fits into the work 
experience concept 

3. Relating work experience to the criminal justice 
system through suggested program development and 
patterns of work experience 

4. Stating guidelines for institution, agency, and stu- 
dent participants. 

Work experience has educational value and it has 
been demonstrated that actual field experience under 
the direction of competent supervision can have a pro- 
found effect upon the future performance of a student. 
There are many activities in which a student can gain 



motivational incentive for achievement, growth, and 
responsibility which will ultimately benefit the partici- 
pating agencies. To support this reasoning, administra- 
tive researchers have found most new employees do 
not learn new jobs and skills easily. However, by 
placing them in a proper training environment, accept- 
able performance will be more quickly attained. Work 
experience offers opportunities for students to study 
practices, concepts, and theories for applying the ele- 
ments learned. Work experience programs stimulate 
students to apply theoretical concepts in an innovative 
way. 

For example, the chief of police in Flint, Michigan, 
made this statement in support of the work experience 
concept. 

Since, in the near future, all recruit patrolmen will be 
required to have one or possibly two years of college, a 
work ^experience program would provide a balance of 
edge which one student would have over another student 
who had not been exposed to the wide variety of tasks 
offered by a work experience program. It would, in short, 
be the same argument we used so well to encourage 
officers to attend college to get an "edge” over the one 
who was not attending college. 

What now remains to be done is the establishment of 
realistic guidelines to which operational units of the 
criminal justice system and the educational institutions 
may refer. 



1 WHAT IS WORK 
EXPERIENCE 
EDUCATION? 



Relating learning to career and life has become an 
increasing concern of higher education as well as of 
society in general. The preparation of students for their 
careers and their place in society should include ex- 
posure to an off-campus environment of which the 
young people will later become a part. Much important 
learning — perhaps more realistic and relevant than 
that in the classroom — takes place through extracur- 
ricular or out-of-school situations . 1 Work experience is 
one of the methods that will be an important force to 
insure a better education for the student. 

Work experience, in several forms, is identified as a 
unique system of learning that blends formal education 
and practical experience in providing students with a 
more complete educational program. A work experi- 
ence program, as identified by Korim, means a part- 
nership of sequential, meaningful situations with a 
planned outcome that is part of the formal curriculum. 
It also must introduce the student to a career-related 
work assignment that provides a broader more realistic 
preparation for work and life. 

The work experience program is more than an exer- 
cise in observation ... It is a part of the educational 
process. It is an endeavor to bridge the gap between sit- 
uations that cannot be met in the classroom and em- 
ployment. The basis for work experience programs is 
that there are things that cannot be done at all or as 
well in the classroom setting. 

Learning is more meaningful when students can ap- 



1 Wohlford, James. “Intern Report by Goals Committee 
Cooperative Education Division: Preamble.’’ Journal of Co- 
perative Education 4:61; May, 1968. 



ply theoretical concepts in the day to day work situa- 
tion. This enables them to better understand the opera- 
tional aspects of the criminal justice system and apply 
the theories themselves. Wofk experience enables stu- 
dents to become vocationally competent on the one 
hand and better informed on the other. 

A bona fide work experience program involves the 
planned assignment of the student with educationally 
related work experience. A work experience program 
is an educationally oriented endeavor with financial 
and other considerations secondary. The ratio of work 
assignments to the academic instruction is dependent 
upon the type of program adopted in the different edu- 
cational institutions. 

The adoption of these principles to work experience 
in the system of criminal justice is an endeavor to 
identify successful programs in progress, expand upon 
research experience from such programs, and present 
them as workable guidelines. 

OBJECTIVES AND GOALS 

Coupled with empirical research for a more efficient 
work force, the national government has made task 
force studies on more efficient training of work forces. 
The comprehensive approach by the President’s Com- 
mittee on Manpower attempts to tie together the many 
faceted approach in the development of a logical plan 
to meet human and economic needs of the nation. 

The National Problem 

The new directives in manpower policy, while aimed 
at the general work force, identify many areas concern- 
ning the criminal justice system. The broad objectives 
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stressed in the manpower policies related to the crim- 
inal justice system are : 2 

To bridge the gap between education and work. Suc- 
cinctly, the report goes on to state “other nations have 
developed broad industry training and internship pro- 
grams, offering education and experience to young 
people entering a trade or profession. Still others have 
established close ties between educational institutions 
and employment agencies at all levels.” We can profit 
by these examples if we: (a) build into our employment 
system a broader concept of apprenticeship and work 
experience, (b) establish in our educational programs 
opportunities for students to learn more about the 
world of work, (c) build a system in which education 
and work experience are brought together to provide 
the kind of preparation that fits the needs of our so- 
ciety. 

To make ou.!* overall manpower more efficient. By 
stressing that the problems of manpower development 
cut across organizational lines, the responsibility of 
educational and governmental agencies of the crim- 
inal justice system is implied. 

To work toward a more comprehensive manpower 
program. Our economic system must have adequate 
“manpower” — but manpower is not enough. The eco- 
nomic system is a means. Its end is the individual . 3 

While the overtone of the entire report was to pro- 
vide employment in our complex society, it has an 
underlying significance for the educational sphere of 
criminal justice. 

The President concludes his objectives in this man- 
ner : 4 

Often our progress is measured not by what has happened 
but by what has been avoided. The high school drop-out 
whose name might have been recorded on a police blotter, 
but was not because he learned a skill and got a good 
job . . . 

The report gives ample evidence that the needs will 
expand in number and inequality of personnel needed. 

The system of criminal justice is in one of its most 
dynamic periods of transition. More than 40,000 police 
agencies are geared for mobilization in the event of 
civil disturbance. The probation and parole systems 



2 Manpower Report of the President: And a Report on the 
Requirements, Resources, Utilization and Training. Wash- 
ington, D. C.: Government Printing Office, April, 1967. 

3 Ibid., p. 16. 

4 Ibid., p. 19, 




Students may assist correctional personnel in institu- 
tions; in this case, with the use of closed-circuit tele- 
vision. 



as well as the court systems are undergoing dramatic 
changes and decisions. Prison systems, perhaps the 
most stable unit within the criminal justice system, 
have found their reform methodology has not met with 
a high degree of success. Since the services of the 
criminal justice system deal in a human product, the 
improvement of the system indicates a strong need for 
persons qualified to deal with organization and human 
interactions. 

The professional development in many areas of the 
criminal justice system has not achieved an educa- 
tional standard that would qualify as a satisfactory 
minimum. This has been in part because many sub- 
units of the system, such as the police and prisons, 
have not previously encouraged education. In turn, 
education has done little to accommodate these spe- 
cialized areas with curriculums designed for their spe- 
cial needs. A work experience program is, therefore, 
necessary. 

Studies indicate a demand for services of a special- 
ized nature that are within the educational capabilities 
of the junior colleges. Police officers with a knowledge 
of criminalistics, computer technology, and the social 
sciences have become an absolute necessity. Correc- 
tional officers and administrators have found an im- 
perative need for the understanding of human behav- 
ior, counseling, institutional operation and the rehabili- 
tative processes. 
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The Criminal Justice System 

The national manpower policies identified some ob- 
jectives of a work experience program. These aims are 
supplemented by educational concepts established for 
other work experience programs. By combining ele- 
ments of both, the following objectives for work expe- 
rience programs in the system of criminal justice are 
identified: 

• To stress the objectives of a total educational pro- 
gram in developing technical processes and advanc- 
ing basic knowledge in all areas of education 

• To offer preparation for employment, promotion and 
continuing career development 

• To provide the student with on-the-job training 

• To engender an understanding and appreciation of 
the American system of justice 

• To foster an awareness of the civic, social, and moral 
responsibilities of the criminal justice system to so- 
ciety 

• To promote and encourage the use of ethical stand- 
ards within each agency 

• To stimulate the student’s interest in the system of 
criminal justice by providing an understanding of 
the opportunities it offers him as a contributing 
member of society 

• To prepare personnel to do basic organizational anal- 
ysis, to conduct routine and specialized work rou- 
tines in phases of the criminal justice system 

• To provide training that results in increased efficiency 
and personal growth, and encourages within the stu- 
dent a desire for continuous growth, both profes- 
sionally and individually 

• To develop sensitivity to changes in social and hu- 
man interaction as they are affected by court deci- 
sions, social change, technical and educational 
development 

• To provide an opportunity for the student and the 
agency to overcome the historical age barrier 

• To establish relations with other professions. 5 
Suggestions taken from these guidelines are applied to 
a criminal justice program. Through a well-planned and 
executed work experience program a large number of 
these objectives may be obtained. 



5 Kelley, Roland J. “Suggested Steps in Developing a Jun- 
ior College Work Experience Program:” (Unpublished 
guidelines for a mid-management program.) Fort Worth, 
Texas: Tarrant County Junior College District, 1968. 



WHY WORK EXPERIENCE IN THE 
CRIMINAL JUSTICE SYSTEM? 

The criminal justice system is one of modern soci- 
ety’s most important public institutions. Future his- 
torians may reflect back to identify the development of 
the criminal justice system as one of the twentieth cen- 
tury’s greatest contributions to individual human 
rights. 

Next to the institution of free public education, no 
government-sponsored enterprise has been more im- 
portant in developing the democratic processes than 
has the criminal justice system. Yet, none of the bureau- 
cratic systems have been so neglected in terms of 
growing with the needs of urban society. One unit of 
this entire system has achieved professional status and 
that is the lawyer. The four or five other units of the 
system, while assuming a major role in the total crim- 
inal justice process, have not taken steps to develop a 
professional identity. If the system is to function as a 
total entity, the administrative hierarchy must assume 
the responsibility for assimilating and utilizing better 
qualified personnel. 

Until the past two decades there had been no pro- 
fessional base for most units in the criminal justice 
system. Not until 1965 was the urgent need for more 
highly qualified personnel identified on a national level. 
In the President’s Crime Commission Reports there is 
a single element that has been identified in most of the 
organizations of the criminal justice system . . . that 
is the lack of trained and educated personnel in the 
operational units of the system. 6 

In order to overcome this deficiency, a number of 
innovations must come about, if there is to be a high 
degree of organizational efficiency and the develop- 
ment of professional personnel. The work experience 
program is only one phase of the educational and 
training process that must take place if the system is 
to function adequately. Work experience is an attempt 
to bring training and education into a more meaningful 
relationship. Through this type program, a student may 
find a career that will fully utilize his abilities and sat- 
isfy his ambitions. 

History lends documentation that the professions 



6 The President’s Crime Commission. Task Force Report: 
The Challenge of Crime in a Free Society. Washington, 
D. C.: Government Printing Office, 1967. 






have utilized the concepts of work experience in one 
or more forms. To discuss a brief history will establish 
a rationale for the work experience concept in the crim- 
inal justice system. 

Work Experience in the Professions 

On-the-job work experience is as old as man. History 
describes the development of workers through appren- 
ticeships with the skilled artisans. The Code of Ham- 
murabi, in 2100 B.C. provided for the artisan to pass his 
skill on to members of the younger generation. In this 
way the applicable advanced techniques of the artisans 
were perpetuated through the many generations of man. 

From the skilled artisans came the craft guilds of 
the Middle Ages based upon the apprenticeship concept. 
During the Industrial Revolution, the apprenticeship 
method developed large numbers of skilled craftsmen. 
The rise of labor unions further expanded the spe- 
cialized skills concept for approximately 300 trades. 

In the professional fields of medicine and law, the 
intern and the research clerk have been contributors to 
the evolution of these professions. In recent years, the 
profession of education has developed a requirement 
for work experience necessary for certification and 
licensure. A natural by-product of professional growth 
and development within the system of criminal justice 
should be the formal recognition for work experience. 

The application of work experience to the many 
fields of specialization within the criminal justice sys- 
tem is not new. Police and prison administrators have 
long been dedicated to the idea that only experienced 
men could teach a trainee what he needs to know. 
The efficiency of this system was weakened because 
it was dependent upon the qualifications of the training 
officer. In reality, the agency supervisor and administra- 
tor found an easy way to abrogate an important ad- 
ministrative responsibility. Although the probation, 
parole and court systems have utilized in-service train- 
ing more effectively, it has largely been unstructured 
and dependent upon the economic prosperity of the 
community and the progressive attitude of individual 
administrators in the agency. 

The concept of work experience as an educational 
supplement to a curriculum in special fields of criminal 
justice has not been widely accepted in the academic 
environment of the colleges and the universities. Since 
World War II, the theory has been challenged that only 
arts programs develop individuals for practical and pro- 



ductive service. It has been adequately established that 
to reach the maximum potential of a student’s ability, 
there should be a combination of learning experiences 
in the classroom and in the field. 




Work experience eases the student into his career and 
prevents "stage fright” on his first full-time job. 



BENEFITS OF A WORK 
EXPERIENCE PROGRAM 

Work experience will be only as valuable as the 
knowledge transmitted to the student. Other criteria 
are secondary. In addition, to the benefit of the student, 
there should also be identifiable benefits to the agency, 
the college, and the community. 

Benefits to the Students 

The key to the success of a work experience program 
will be the ability of the program to develop poise and 
confidence in the student as he establishes a relation- 
ship between academic learning and work in the field 
that cannot be taught in the classroom. Other key ad- 
vantages of work experience may be identified as: 

• Guidelines which are student oriented, thus individ- 
ualized education predominates 
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• Student opportunity which enables him to identify a 
career and become involved in it during the educa- 
tion process 

• Work experience, which relates theory to practice, 
and gives opportunities to apply learning to prac- 
tical application 

• Job availability — the police service alone needs ap- 
proximately 50,000 new personnel yearly. Figures 
are not available for the remaining units of the crimi- 
nal justice system 

• Job security — a major share of large metropolitan, 
county, state, and federal agencies have civil service 
benefits 

• Sociological involvement — the opportunity and chal- 
lenge afforded those who work with problems that are 
key instruments of our democracy 

• Attitudinal development — the changing attitude of 
our law-abiding public toward the role of criminal 
justice personnel in maintaining an orderly society. 

The importance, to the student, of a well-structured 
work experience program cannot be overemphasized. 
Many workers report their first impression of an or- 
ganization is a deciding factor in a career selection. 

Benefits to the Agency 

The value received by a participating agency of the 
criminal justice system in a work experience program 
is self-evident. A few of the benefits may be listed as: 

• Providing the agency an opportunity to participate 
in upgrading the education of potential careerists in 
the criminal justice system. 

• Supplementing the present training and education for 
prospective employees. This is especially important 
for smaller organizations 

• Providing the agency an opportunity to train possible 
future employees through procedures it has found to 
be satisfactory. Their methods may be supplemented 
by college personnel and equipment 

• Reducing turnover, because the employee has become 
adjusted to the job before accepting full-time em- 
ployment 7 

• Allowing the agency an opportunity to initiate and 
conduct special studies and surveys 

• Development of mutually rewarding relationships 
with the college and the community 



7 Burris, Douglas. National Business Education Quarterly. 
Winter 1967. 



• Offering the opportunity to observe candidates for 
full-time employment 

• Providing highly qualified, carefully selected, part- 
time help. In some of the programs services may be 
received without cost. In other programs the student 
may receive a salary or stipend commensurate with 
the work performed. 

Benefits to a Community or Junior College 

Benefits of the work experience program to the col- 
lege will be of both a tangible and intangible nature. 
The true essence of community college education is 
reflected in combining classroom education with prac- 
tical training so the graduating student has the best 
education to meet his needs. In the education of tech- 
nicians for the criminal justice system the work expe- 
rience program meets these needs. There are many 
ways in which a work experience program will benefit 
the educational institution: 

• Improves the effectiveness of the curriculum and the 
teaching staff through feedback from field practices 

• Relates the college to critical social problems 

• Provides an opportunity for the college to relate aca- 
demic education and training to job requirements 

• Utilizes many community facilities and resources 

• Increases the college’s ability to hold students in 
school for a longer period of time 

• Provides a direct avenue to meet community needs 

• Provides a catalyst for harmony between the com- 
munity and employees of the agency. 

Benefits to the Community 

Modern technology plus cultural, economic and so- 
cial pressures have added additional dimensions in de- 
termining the sophistication of job skills and the 
knowledge required to do a minimum job in meeting 
community needs. 

A few of the most obvious benefits are listed: 

• Across-the-board upgrading of worker competencies 

• Technically and socially immobile students relating 
to the transition into a work-oriented society 

• The student employee brought into the organization 
as part of management, thus developing organiza- 
tional and community responsibility 

• The trained technician tending to improve public em- 
ployee images in the community. 
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n EXISTING TYPES 

OF WORK EXPERIENCE 
PROGRAMS 



A work experience program will vary from one 
organization to another to accommodate the special 
needs of that particular agency. 

TYPES OF WORK 
EXPERIENCE PROGRAMS 

Exploratory — This would be the lowest degree of so- 
phistication for the student. It gives him some contact 
with the world of work and helps him find an occupa- 
tion to follow. 

Work Study — This is slightly more structured by both 
the institution and the employing agency than is the ex- 
ploratory program. The student will be paid for work 
performed under this program. This will have sub- 
stantially the same content as the exploratory program 
in introducing the student to the world of work. 

A work-study plan or program may consist of a com- 
bination in any of many forms of classroom education 
and work experience. It may involve part of each day 
or week devoted to employment and a part to organized 
classroom work. Work-study arrangements are often 
developed to enable students to receive financial sup- 
port while attending college, but work experience pro- 
grams serve other purposes such as development of 
special skills (e.g., in drafting, programing, etc.) and 
the improvement of personality traits needed to be 
successful in the pursuit of a career . 8 
Cooperative — Here the student has chosen his field 
and a curriculum at the college is closely related to 
work experience on the job. The schedule may be part- 
time school and part-time work, or a semester in school 



8 Korim, Andrew S. Pamphlets from Chicago City College 
Work Experience Programs. Chicago, Illinois, 1968. 



and a semester at a work station provided by a partici- 
pating employer. 

Cooperative education is jointly structured by the 
participating employer and the college. The work expe- 
rience and classroom work complement each other. 
Work periods are supervised by the employer with the 
college representative giving surveillance to the work 
assignment and to the performance of the student 
worker. Comprehensive reports are usually required 
at the end of each work period. The plan uses work 
stations as laboratories in which theories and hypoth- 
eses are tested. Students in cooperative education usu- 
ally receive prevailing wages for the level of work 
performed. 

Internship — This is the more sophisticated work pro- 
gram. The student has acquired most of the educational 
experience and is now getting a tie-in with his chosen 
career. Internship is usually the final stage of the edu- 
cational process in which the student acquires practical 
experience qualifying him for entry into a given pro- 
fession. 

Each of these in its own right is unique and advan- 
tageous in developing a tailored package for the col- 
lege-agency relationship, and each should be consid- 
ered as a perspective for the partnership then derived . 9 

For a given situation there may not be a “best” pro- 
gram; however, in order to establish professional edu- 
cational standards the program developer may be 
guided by the appropriate criteria listed. This standard- 
ization will be especially important when transfer from 
the community college to the four-year college is con- 
sidered. 



8 Ibid. 
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